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For Friends’ Keview. 
FEED MY LAMBS, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, 

** Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, yea, Lord, thou know- 
est that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
Lambs.’’—Jouy xxi. 15. 

Among all the commands given by Christ 
to His disciples when He was with them in 
the flesh, this is one of the most beautiful and 
touching. To Peter, the leading disciple, the 
representative apostle, is committed the spe- 
cial charge of the lambs of the fold. In that 
last solemn bat joyful and triumphant scene, 
when Christ held the parting communion with 
His beloved disciples; when the bonds of 
death had been burst asunder, and the great 
victory fully won over the powers of dark- 
ness ; when the disciples had begun to realize 
somewhat of the spiritual nature of that 
dispensation which they had seen ushered 
into the world; in that impressive moment 
the fostering care of our kider Brother is 
called forth in tender solicitude for the spirit- 
ual support of the lambs of the flock. 
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Many of these are advanced in years, and 
through long faithfulness and much tribula- 
tion have obtained acceptance through the 
mercy of abounding grace, aud have been 
assimilated to the lamb-like nature of the 
Messiah ; their own wills slain, their fleshly 
desires crucified, their corrupt hearts purified 
and regenerated by the penetrating leaven of 
the kingdom. But it is not alone, nor chiefly 
for these, that the precious charge seems to 
be given. It is also for those whose social 
and moral characters, as well as their religious 
life, are yet in embryo, or just budding into 
the bloom and freshness of youth. How 
beautiful, how lovely, in either of these eases 


s|is the charge delivered with so much tender 


solicitude: Feed my Lambs. 

As the timid flocks gather around the fold, 
confiding in its protection, and quietly await 
with meek and patient demeanor the expeet- 
ed food from the hands of their accustomed 
care-taker, so the sheep of the Christian flock 
look with earnest longing to the bounty of 
the Good Shepherd, for that protection 
from the wolf which the ruinous folds of this 
world cannot ensure, and for permission to 
feed upon the rich pastures that bloom along 
the margin of the river of life. 

The charge to feed the lambs has descend- 
ed from the days of the apostles to the pres- 
ent, not in a special line of hereditary or 
transmitted commission, but as a general 
duty devolving on all who are entrusted with 
a special measure of the Spirit, and sent forth 
as disciples to receive the bread of life and 
hand it forth to the hungering and fainting 
multitudes. Especially is this the case with 
the teachers in a Scriptural school. If they 
rightly discharge their duty with faithfulness, 
intelligence, and integrity, they stand among 
the most efficient agencies in scattering the 
good seed over the tallow fields of the human 
mind, where the rank weeds of corruption 
have taken so deep a hold. 

The primary object of the First-day school 
is to educate and develop the moral nature, 
the religious sense: to lay the foundation for 
a rational acceptance of the great principles 
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of Christianity, that the young mind may be 
prepared to receive the truths of the Gospel 
in the full assurance of faith, and be enabled 
to give a sufficient reason for the hope that is 
in them. How many in the present day are 
mere traditionary Christians. They believe 
in the great truths of our religion as their 
parents believed. They will plead with earn- 
estness and assurance for that system of be 
lief in which they were educated, and yet 
when brought to the test, how large a propor- 
tion would fail to sustain their creed with 
even one intelligent argument which would 
command the respect of a keen antagonist, 
or it may be of an honest skeptic. 

The children of this generation and in this 
enlightened land have an outward knowledge 
of the great events that transpired upon our 
globe more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
and which have done more to reform and 
advance society than all other events united ; 
but it is a lamented truth that many of them 
are taught in that careless, negligent manner 
which attaches no importance to the doctrines 
imparted. In many cases the history of Jesus 
is dwelt upon by the thoughtless parents as a 
mere passing event in the current of human 
affairs; as a curious instance of the wonders 
wrought upon the susceptible mind of man 
by the influence of any special excitement ; 
or as a proof that a man of strong mind and 
exalted motives may mould the sentiments of 
his age and of succeeding generations accord- 
ing to his will. 

The history of Christ is held up to the 
view of a very large number of the youthof 
to-day as a matter of less importance, and 
scarcely more interest, than the history of 
Luther and Knox, of Cromwell and Wash- 
ington, of Alexander and Napoleon. Whilst 
all have an external, parrot-like knowledge 
of the leading facts of those early times, and 
can argue with more or less flippancy for or 
against avy doctrine taught by this or that 
church, how few are penetrated with the 
glorious truths of the gospel to the inmost 
depths of their nature, and are able to plead 
the cause of Religion with intelligent and un- 
derstanding. minds! How few are able to 
meet the champions of infidelity on their 
chosen ground of argument, and to hurl back 
the fiery darts of the wicked quenched in the 
laver of regeneration, and tipped anew with 
a spark from the coal that touched Isaiah’s 
Tips ! 

We are so constituted that evidence must 
control our belief. We involuntarily yield 
to the power of testimony if our minds are 
not petrified with bigotry or steeled with un- 
reasoning prejudice. The Christian Religion 
is based upon the fundamental principles of 
this great system of nature, modified, adapt- 
ed, and overruled by the great Aythor of-all 
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things to work out a special end. That end 
is the reformation of man, his redemption 
from the influence and dominion of his un- 
ruly passions, and his salvation from their 
natural consequences in a future state of ex- 
istence. The ordinary operations of nature 
are unequal to work out this result, because 
it lies beyond their sphere. The means must 
ever be adapted to the end proposed, or every 
effort will be in vain. It was necessary that 
something more than the ordinary operations 
of nature, the play of material forces, and 
the usual sequence of cause and effect should 
be brought intoaction. An ATONEMENT was 
required for the transgressions of man; and 
God saw fit to send His Son to make the atone- 
ment. 

It is especially the province of the First- 
day school teacher so to educate the youthful 
mind that it shall be able to examine the 
foundation on which rests the whole fabric of 
the Scriptures ; to satisfy itself that all their 
claims are founded in truth, and are perfect- 
ly consistent with a rational interpretation of 
the mysterious problems of nature ; that God 
has indeed spoken to us by the mouths of the 
prophets and apostles of old, and in the un- 
searchable riches of His love has truly given 
His beloved Son to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the world, that they may reap the 
precious reward of eternal life through the 
sufferings of Him who knew no sin. This is 
an exalted mission. The class should be 
thoroughly instructed in the evidences on 
which the authenticity of the Scriptures is 
accepted. The external proofs of the Divine 
origin of these sacred writings are to be found 
scattered throughout the wide fields of litera- 
ture, of science, and of history. 

In the history of past ages, and also in the 
passing events of our own and of recent 
times, we see a constantly growing mass of 
evidence that Prophecy is a gift of the sacred 
writers; Prophecy,—far-seeing, minute, and 
unerring. Here, then, is a link of connection 
with an intelligence above the sphere of man. 
It is confessedly beyond the power of our 
finite capacities to lift the veil of futurity, 
and penetrate the shadows that envelope the 
events of coming years. When this is done 
so effectually as it is in the Scriptures, and 
not for a few generations merely, but from 
the earliest times to periods even yet far in 
the distant future; when we see events of the 
highest moment, and yet very improbable to 
the view of man, transpiring in the exact or- 
der and at the very time foretold by bards 
and sages who had long since passed away ,— 
we may well bow to the evidence thus forced 
upon our minds, and acknowledge, with grati- 
tude and reverence, that God has indeed 
spoken to us through His chosen and qualified 
instruments. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 645 
Again, when we reflect that the Bible was|istence and a Being of a more exalted na- 
written before even the dawn of our present|ture. They carry the marks of an intelli- 
civilization, and that it most fully harmonizes| gence more than human. They savor of 
with all the teachings of modern science, in-| ambrosia. They are wreathed with the ama- 
somuch that while it deals with subjects that|ranth of heaven. They sparkle with gems of 
are ever open to the scientific critic and ever | more than earthly lustre, with the jasper and 
liable to run into contradictions and incon-| the sapphire from the gates of the New Jeru- 
sistencies, we look in vain for a single in-| salem, 
stance where its teachings run counter to the} Having thus satisfied ourselves that they 
inductions of the most rigid science as devel-|are of more than human origin, we cannot 
oped by the prying curiosity of these later | withhold our belief from doctrines which they 
days. Now, as science is an undoubted ex-| teach above our comprehension. If they are 
pression of the will of God, spoken in the|a revelation from the Divinity, it follows as 
simple language of fact, and utterly unper- | an imperative necessity that they are true :— 
verted by man, it follows, that any revela-| strictly and absolutely true. We must receive 
tion claiming to be from the same source | them in the quiet assurance of faith. Is it 
must of necessity harmonize therewith. If a| possible for anything to command our belief 
writer, for instance, of any age, should say that | with more absolute authority ? Can we hesi- 
the earth does not rovelve around the sun,| tate; dare we hesitate to yield our full assent 
no matter what authority he might claim for | to its precious teachings? If not, it follows 
his teachings, we of the present day should|that Jesus is the Son of the Highest, and 
be compelled to reject his claim to inspiration. | came to pay the ransom for sin. Then it fol- 
The earth does revolve around the sun. Sci-|lows that we must either accept the terms 
ence has proved it. Everything conflicting| upon which He has offered us salvation, or 
with this established principle must be rejected: | reap the bitter fruit of our perverse wilful- 
it cannot be from the Author of nature, for it| ness when the harvest of our iniquity is gar- 
is inconsistent with His own works. | nered, and treasured up for all-enduring time. 
Now it is utterly impossible that so many | Then it follows that the Scriptures are the 
writers in those early days, speaking on so} chief outward instruments in teaching the 
great a variety of subjects intimately con-| way of life and salvation. These doctrines 
nected with the phenomena of nature, should | cannot be false, for they are the plain, direct, 
be able to so thread their way through the | and positive precepts of a book which carries 
intricate mazes of science, as to avoid any-| the highest evidence of Divine authority. 
thing inconsistent with the developments of} And now, dear teacher, whoever thou art, 
future ages, unless they were guided by that|and wherever thy lot may be cast, thou art 
power which framed and governs all things. | made a special agent to teach these wonder- 
Given His inspiring influence, all difficulties | ful truths to a fallen world. To thee is com- 
vanish. He who knows all things, and who/| mitted the responsible charge of calling the 
is Truth itself, cannot teach in one revelation | youth to the gospel feast, and winning them 
of His will any thing inconsistent with an-|away from the passing things of time, to 
other expression of the same will. And here| gather around the cross of Christ, and yield 
perhaps are the two strongest points in the|a willing obedience to His yoke. Thine is the 
outward proofs of the sacred origin of the| great privilege of teaching them the prinei- 
Bible; the prophecies of olden times, and ples upon which our religion is founded, and 
the revelations of modern science. enabling them to uphold ‘their cause by sound 
If we look for the internal evidences, we| and substantial reasons, which even the un- 
find them in the mercy, the kindness, and the| believer must respect; reasons drawn from 
long-suffering of God towards our fallen race ; | the leading events in the history of man, and 
in the heavenly character of the Messiah,|the beautiful deductions of science. 
and the general tone that pervades the book.| Thy task is a pleasant one—even Christ 
It breathes peace on earth, and good-will to | Himself loved to have little children brought 
men. It is not willing that any should perish,| unto Him. It is easy ;—for children delight 
but that all should come unto the knowledge | to consider the lilies of thy field, and to find 
of the truth and be saved. It teaches that | in them a lesson connected with their fature 
we should do unto others as we would they | destiny. They soon learn to regard them as 
should do unto us. It pleads for the pardon | thetypes of the Rose that bloomed on Sharon, 
of sinners, “ for they know not what they do.” | and the Lily that is found in the valley of hu- 
These doctrines never found their first spring | miliation. And if thou hast faithfully dis- 
in the human heart. They descended from a| charged the trust reposed in thee; if thon 
higher fountain. They are the offspring of a| hast sown the good seed in the rich soil of 
urer parent than the polluted creature man. | their virgin minds; if thou hast made them 
Thus, then, we find the Scriptures are a con-/ feel that religion is not dismal and gloomy, 
necting link between our present state of ex ‘but is inseparably linked with the bright an: 
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beautiful world in one great and perféct 
whole; if thou hast led them to the merey 
seat in prayer, and there poured out thy fer- 
vent petitions for guidance and protection— 
then hast thou proved thy love to thy Saviour, 
and in part, at least, obeyed His kind parental 
injunction, Feed my Lambs! 


For Friends’ Review. 
OUR PECULIARITIES, 

The fact cannot be concealed, however re- 
luctant we may be to confess it, even to our- 
selves, that some of the distinguishing testi- 
monies of our Society are gradually losing 
the attachment and support of a great pro- 
portion of the masses of our members. And 
this, I think, will have to be admitted as 
true among the more conservative, as well as 
those regarded as the more progressive 
branches of the body of Friends. 

I suppose that where there are large acces- 
sions of new members, it is not deemed wise 
to require of them the adoption of the plain 
language or the plain dress of Friends; 
while some of our prominent members feel at 
liberty to lay aside whatever, in these respects, 
mark us as asect. At the same time a firm 
conviction of the truth of the fundamental 
principles of Quakerism is very generally 
professed. 

This state of things is leading thoughtful 
minds to question deeply what are the “ nec- 
essary things” which the Church ought to en- 
join, while desiring to ‘“‘lay no greater bur- 
den than these.” How many who are spirit- 
ually exercised for the spread of the Truth, 
the salvation of souls, and the glory of God, 
are secretly sifting to discern what 1s essential 
and what is not ! 

Some of the questions to which we are led 
in this examination, and which I propose for 
earnest minds, and especially for the “ watch- 
men upon the walls” to ponder, are these :— 

Do the peculiarities of our Society (not in 
their rigid formalism, but in the beauty of 
their simplicity) appertain to a high Chris- 
tian standard, or do they not? 

Were the early Friends mistaken in deem- 
ing that the practical application of the princi- 
ples of Christianity would reach and regulate 
even the speech and the dress ? 

Are the flattering compliments which they 
disused, and the changing fashions from which 
they cut loose, part indeed of that liberty 
wherewith Christ maketh us free? or are they 
among the entanglements of the yoke of 
bondage? 

On the answers to these questions it will 
depend whether the laying off of our pecu- 
liarities will prove a source of weakness, or 
of greater strength. 

Can we broaden our platform without 
lowering our standard? This is the problem 
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many are laboring to solve. There are those 
who fear that we cannot—that in the in- 
crease of numbers, the ‘“‘ banner” which “ has 
been given us” will be dragged lower, and its 
characteristics lost. 

Others, believing the Church should be a 
training-school for Heaven, reach out the 
welcoming hand to the babes in Christ which 
are seeking sympathy, saying, ‘“ Come with 
us and we will do you good.” 

If the lengthening of our cords must be the 
loosening of our stakes; if the extending of 
our borders must be the lowering of our 
Christian standard,—it might hardly be a 
question whether such an exchange would 
not be a great loss to Christendom and to the 
world. 

Should Friends desert the position they 
have been called to occupy, and our light be- 
come dimmed, and our candlestick removed, 
others, I cannot doubt, would be called to 
bear up our fallen testimonies, and to take 
our crown. 

But need we conclude that our highest 
success in winning souls from “ darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God,” 
demands the compromise in theory or prac- 
tice of any part of the Truth? 

Such an admission must betray a want of 
vitality in our profession, and of faith in the 
Truth itself. The pattern given us to live by 
ourselves, and to call others to, is a perfect 
pattern; and in the nearest approach to that 
perfect pattern is found the greatest efficiency 
for true Christian work. 

Brethren and sisters—laborers in the 
Lord’s work—with warning against the dan- 
gers of a day of ease, and the superficialities 
of a popular religious profession, is not the 
trumpet’s certain sound calling us to rally to 
the purest and the holiest standard? Let 
not a zeal to testify against formality, in blind- 
ness strike against the form of a godly life. 
Let us not disparage, nor lightly esteem those 
distinguishing features, those peculiarities 
even which have grown out of the principles 
of Quakerism, and which, repulsive as they 
are when assumed by the hypocrite, or as 
sheep’s clothing to cover wolves, are never- 
theless adornings of beauty to the tender, 
watchful child of the Lord, upon many a 
one of whom for successive generations they 
have been marks of loving allegiance to 
Christ, and modes of confessing Him before 
the world. Let us sacredly guard and cher- 
ish those gentle intimations of the Holy 
Spirit, which lead to retiredness of mind and 
chasteness of manner. 

“ Holding fast” that which she has, hold- 
ing fast her “first love,” holding Christ the 
Head, the Church may “arise and shine” in 
the light of a risen Lord, while her hands 
reach out to the “ multitudes scattered abroad 
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as sheep having no shepherd,” to gather to 
her embrace of sympathy and her heart of 
love. She will labor both for the conversion 
of sinners, and the perfecting of the saints. 
Testifying to the Truth, the whole Truth as 
it is in Jesus, she will not rest content with 
mere beginnings. She will aim and lead on- 
ar and upward, towards the highest stand- 
ard. 

Christian work will find its successive days 
of labor, and will not take its rest short of 
the true Sabbath of God. 

How elevating and how animating to otfr 
holiest aspirations are the inspired delinea- 
tions of the Church of God, made up of all 
the living members of Christ everywhere. 

“The King’s daughter is all glorious with- 
in; her clothing is of wrought gold.” 

“Instead of thy fathers, shall be thy chil- 
dren, whom thou mayest make princes in all 
the earth.” 

Lowa, 


J. B. 


——<9—--___— 


ECCE CCELUM.—PART FIFTH. 
(Continued from page 638.) 

The nearest sun system yet found belongs 
to the southern hemisphere—A|pha Centauri, 
the brightest star in the Centaur, and indeed 
in the whole southern vault. This is only 
one-third as remote as 61 Cygni. The Pole 
Star system, on the other hand, is five times 
as remote—one million five hundred thousand 
times one hundred and ninety millions of 
miles. The mariner and the fugitive have 
used light to guide them on their way which 
has been forty-six years in coming to them 
for that purpose. 

One would like to know how large these 
revolving suns are; how they compare in this 
respect with our sun. If they showed real 
diameters under the telescope, we could at 
once make the comparison. But they do not. 
So we are driven to another method of a less 
satisfactory kind, but still one that will help 
us to some just idea of how the different suns 
of space compare with each other in magni- 
tude. Delicate instruments have been in- 
vented for measuring the relative amounts 
of light from the heavenly bodies. With 
what is perhaps the best of these instruments, 
it is concluded that we receive twenty-two 
thousand million times the light from our sun 
that we do from the sun-system Alpha Cen- 
tauri- But that system is two hundred thou- 
sand times further away. Hence it follows, 
that, if it were brought as near to us, it would 
-give a little more than twice as much light 
as our sun; that is, each of the two nearly 
equal suns that compose the star is about 
equivalent, in the matter of light, to our lumi- 
nary. In the same way we find that the 61 
Cygni system gives about half as much light 
as our sun; making each of its two nearly 
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equal members equivalent to a quarter of our 
sun. The Sirius system is equal in light to 
sixty-three of our suns; the Pole Star system 
to eighty-six. In each of these, the two stars 
composing the system differ exceedingly from 
each other in brightness, and the larger star 
must be credited with most of the brilliancy. 
Think of an eighty-fold sun! However, some 
stars are still more astonishing; Vega, for ex- 
ample, which blazes with the light of three 
hundred and forty-four suns; Capella, for ex- 
ample, which blazes with the light of four 
hundred and thirty ; Arcturus, for example, 
which blazes with the light of five hundred 
and sixteen; Alcyone, for example, which 
blazes with the light of twelve thousand! 
As we have seen, our sun is no trifle. Its as- 
tonishing orb would nearly fill the whole lu- 
nar orbit: and would weigh down, eight 
hundred times over, its whole ponderous cor- 
tege of satellites, planets, and comets. And 
yet it is only-one of the lesser lights of space. 
Not the smallest, indeed—forbid it, little 61 
Cygni—but still a mere rush-light and glow- 
worm as compared with many of the huge 
luminaries which pour their glories adown the 
immensity of nature. It could not remain 
visible a moment in the presence of such 
golden-haired and majestic day-kings as even 
Sirius and Polaris, to say nothing of those 


huger monarchs whose effulgence floods the 
celestial spaces. 

Knowing the distauce of one of the systems 
from us, we can find how far apart its mem- 
bers are at any time, by observing the appar- 


ent distance between them. The two suns of 
Alpha Centauri are apart by only seven di- 
ameters of the earth’s orbit—something less 
than the distance of Uranus from our sun— 
so that planets belonging to the system will 
sometimes have two suns above the horizon 
at once, while at another time one sun will 
rise while the other sets. The two suns of 61 
Cygni are apart by twenty-one diameters of 
our orbit; those of the Pole Star by one hun- 
dred and five diameters; Mizar and Aleor by 
at least five thousand diameters—five thou 
sand times one hundred and ninety millions 
of miles—a line on which could be ranged 
three hundred and sixty planet-systems like 
ours, 

Several of these systems having made en- 
tire revolutions since they began to be seru- 
tinized, we may be said to have seen their pe- 
riods. Others have advanced so far on their 
orbits that we can readily estimate the times 
required to accomplish the remainders. And 
others still have been under observation snf- 
ficiently long to furnish us with very consid- 
erable pieces of the curves they describe ; 
from which, like the naturalists, we can build 
up the entire orbits, and press out of them by 
our powerful geometry all their character- 
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istics—among other things, the periods arid 
ellipticities, ~The periods differ among them- 
eely es wonderfully. One is forty years; that 
of Alpha Centauri is seventy-seven years; 
that of 61 Cygni four hundred and fifty-two; 
another three thousand ; and that of Mizar 
and Alcor must be something like two hun- 
dred thousand years! W onderful year of 
two hundred i ti ! Wonderful or- 
bits also, as far as observed—wonderful for 
their ellipticity! In one case, that of Alpha 
Centauri, the orbit is five times as long as it 
is broad. What extremes this means may 
be seen from the case of Halley’s comet. This 
body has an orbit four times as long as it is 
broad ; and the consequence is, that, while at 
one point it approaches the sun as near as 
Mercury, at another it recedes from it six 
hundred millions of miles beyond Neptune— 
the least distance from the sun being to 
the greatest as one is to eighty-five. Such 
variations would be fatal to an inhabited 
earth; but to a sun, that movable furnace 
that carries its own light and heat with it 
wherever it goes, what matters it how far it 
strays off from its central orb into the cold of 
space—to a sun that is never at less than 
white heat, what matters it if it sometimes 
gets a good deal whiter! We may be sure, 
howev er, that those sun-systems which consist 
of three or more suns do not contain such 
eccentric orbits. It would be inconsistent 
with their stability. As our planet system 
would fall to ruin were not its orbits nearly 
cireular, nearly in the same plane, and con- 
trolled by a force at the common centre of 
gravity greatly superior to any individual 
torce in the system, so would every higher 
system made up of more than two members. 

Before dismissing these sun-systems, I must 
say a word as to their color. All the colors |: 
of the rainbow are represented in them. Some 
systems are white, some blue, some red, some 
vellow, some green; and this, you will ob- 
serve, means differently colored days for the 
planets of those systems. Castor gives his 
planets green days, The Pole Star gives his 
vellow. There are more than sixty blue sys- 
tems, one of these consisting of a great num- 
ber of members, In the southern hemisphere 
are stars, yet to be found double, which in the 
telescope look like drops of blood—all about 
the constellations of the Cross and Altar, as if 
to gloriously symbolize the sprinkled blood of 
our redemption, Also the suns of the same 
system often have different colors ; one shining 
like an emerald, another like a ruby, and per- 
haps a third like a sapphire. And, as if to 
make that Southern Cross the fairest object 
in all the heavens, we find in it a group of 
more than a-hundred variously-colored red, 
green, blue, and bluish-green suns, so closely 
thronged together as to appear in a powerful 
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telescope like a superb bouquet, or piece of 
fancy jewelry. Let no one say that the Crea- 
tor, who makes gems and flowers for the earth, 
and sets gems and flowers in the sky, cares 
not for natural beauty: though it be most 
true that the “ beauties of holiness, especially 
from the womb of the morning, when thou 
hast the dew of thy youth,” are still more 
precious in His sight. 

Grovup-systems! Near the bright blue 
star Vega is a star which the telescope finds 
to be quadruple. The four stars are arranged 
in pairs—the pairs being many times further 
apart than are the individuals of each pair. 
The whole form a system by themselves ; as is 
shown by the sameness in amount and direc- 
tion of their proper motions. But, grouped 
as they are, the law of gravity requires each 
pair to revolve around its centre of gravity, 
and then both pairs about their common 
centre of gravity. The revolution is not seen, 
as in the case of many double stars; but we 
are jnst as sure of its reality as if we saw it. 

In Orion is a star which the telescope finds 
to be sextuple. The six stars have all the 
same proper motion, and so are neighbors in 
space. Four of them are at about the same 
distance from each other; but two of these 
have each a small companion much nearer to 
it than are the others. The law of gravity re- 
quires each pair to form a revolving group by 
itself, and then all the spheres to wheel about 
the common centre of gravity of the whole. 
That superb wheeling is not seen, on account 
of distance; but we are just as sure of it as 
if we saw it. Another Group-system ! 

Look at the famous and beautiful Pleiades ! 
Gathered about the brightest star of the group 
Alcyone, the telescope sees fourteen conspicu- 
ous stars. These are all creeping along the 

y, equally fast and in the same direction. 
The calculus of probabilities assures us that 
the chances are hundreds of millions to one 
against their being merely optically connected. 
‘They form one grand astronomical neighbor- 
hood in space, around whose centre of gravity 
they all revolve; one grand company of ce- 
lestial navigators, exploring their way by un- 
erring instinct, without chart or compass, 
through trackless space. But, if you should 
see a map of these fourteen stars, you would 
find them distributed into several groups, 
each of which must contain its own centre of 
revolution, while all these centres must be 
borne in majestic sweep about the gravity- 
centre of the whole sparkling family. In- 
visible orbits within orbits; but as certain as 
if we saw their fiery ellipses burnt into the 
dark concave of evening! The distance of 
this group system from us has been determined 
by the determination of the distance of Alcy- 
one ; and is twenty-five million diameters of 
the earth’s orbit. Were the Pleiades this mo- 
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ment blotted out of existence, they would still | suns, with their long trains of planets, do not, 
blaze away in the neck of’ Taurus for more than | at such a distance, render to our eyes those 
seven hundred years; for that is the time| mighty three-fold curves on which they are 
spent by light in passing from that system to|rushing; but we are just as sure of their 
us. reality as though we saw them—saw them as 
These specimens of the group-systems must | we see the orbits of binary stars—saw them as 
suffice. We pass to the next higher order—|we see the track of the rocket when it de- 
CLusTER SysTeMs. scribes its flaming parabola through the air. 
There are thousands of small roundish spots (To be concluded.) 
on the sky which, when examined by tele- 
scopes, prove to consist of crowded stars; 
sometimes uniformly distributed; in other alii | tinh > BARCLAY’ BY 
cases, gradually becoming denser till all wn- A RECENT NOTICE OF BARCLAYS APOLOGY, 
dividuality is lose in a general blaze of Hight The Westminster Review, in its regular and 
at the centre; and in other cases still, r-| always able survey of “ Contemporary Liter- 
ranged into several nuclei which lie site ature,” says, in the number for 4th mo., 1870, 
evenly over the mottled face of the cluster. | just received : 
On examining the nuclei carefully, they are| “A new edition of Barclay’s celebrated 
sometimes found to consist, each, not of a sin-|‘ Apology for the Quakers’ (13th edition, 
gle group, but of a cluster of groups. Behold| Manchester, Eng.: W. Irwin, 1869,) very 
systems of a Fifth Order! The artificial | well deserved to have been given in a larger 
form of each general cluster, and the chasm | and more readable type. Notwithstanding a 
of black space all around it, show that it is a| certain narrowness as to a few points, a nar- 
system by itself in space, with its one centre | rowness rather of application than of princi- 
of revolution for all the nuclei. Then each |ple, there is more anticipation of modern 
nucleus has its own subordinate centre for all | Protestantism in the ‘Apology’ than in any 
the groups composing it; and next, each group |of the recognized Protestant or Reformed 
has its still more subordinate centre for all| confessions. The great leaders of the Refor- 
the suns composing it. Many of these great | mation, Luther and Calvin, had for awhile 
systems must contain from ten to twenty | possession of the principle of an immediate 
thousand stars each. Think of a system | Divine light, but they put it aside, partly as 
made up of twenty thousand revolving suns ;| a dangerous ‘doctrine, being frightened by the 
each sun with its planets occupying at the | excesses of the Anabaptists, partly as appar- 
same time a three-fold orbit, and spinning at | ently less effective and convenient in contro- 
once around three widely separated centres— | versy than the appeal to the ‘ written Word,’ 
first, around the centre of the group; next, | as the ultimate standard of truth. Never- 
around the centre of its clus ster of groups;} theless, in several of the Reformed Confes- 
and then, around the centre of the whole! sions, and even in the Westminster Confes- 
great cluster! sion, it is admitted that the certainty of the 
As an example of these cluster-systems, I|truth of the Scripture is ‘from the inward 
instance a cluster found in the constellation | work of the Holy Spirit in our hearts,’ and 
Hercules. It is famous among astronomers | the Friends concluded more distinctly that 
as being the grandest object of its class in the ‘the Scriptures are not the first adequate rule 
whole heavens. When Sir William Herschel | of faith and manners; because the principal 
saw it for the first time through his great re- | foundation of truth must be the truth itself 
flector, it almost made him leap, with miu-|—i. ¢., that whose certainty and authority 
gled astonishment and delight. An eminent | depends not on another.’ There are also many 
astronomer doubts whether any person ever | other points which will be interesting to refer 
saw it for the first time, through a large tele- | to by those who are watching the controver- 
scope, without a shout of wonder. Certainly | | sies of our own days—as concerning the light 
it is an object of wonderful glory,—that golden | | that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
shield of packed suns! Shall we call it the| world and the universality of Redemption ; 
egis of immortal Jove? Call it, rather, the | concerning the futility of an outward call to 
flaming buckler of the Christian Creator,|the Christian ministry, the superstition of a 
hung out for sign on heaven’s blue battle- | visible succession and the spiritnal interpre- 
ments, and on whose thick bosses those men | tation of Baptism and Communion. ‘The re- 
insanely rush who, in the face of the stars, | form within the Reform which is necessary in 
presume to doubt Almighty God! The first | these days, touches the same dogmas of Cath- 
Herschel, sounding the ‘heavens with his tele- | olicism and Protestantism, against which the 
scopes, concluded this cluster. system to bedeep| Friends testified two hundred years ago. 
in the abyss several hundred times the distance | Opinions or convictions having much affinity 
of the nearest fixed star—say some two thou- | with those of Barclay and the ‘ Friends,’ are 
sand years, as light travels. Its locomotive’ as unpopular now as then, and lie under the 
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ban alike of Romanist, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, and Independent.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW... 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 4, 1870. 


Accrsstons.—The statistics reported from 
Fairfield Q. M. under the department of Cor- 
respondence are not inserted with any boast- 
ful meaning. We hold the principles of the 
Society of Friends as the Lord’s truth. If all 
these convincements are sound and stable, 
and all these souls have truly been added to 
the Church of which He is the Head, it is the 
Lord’s work, and to Him belongs all the 
praise. How much of patient, prayerfnl de- 
liberation has been bestowed, how much of 
the spirit of wisdom and judgment has been 
experienced in each of these cases reported, 
we are not furnished with the means of judg- 
ing. We desire to trust in those Friends, 
wherever located, upon whom the responsi- 
bility of the discipline rests. Where there is 
healthful life there is growth. A meeting 
located in a given district of country, owes a 
debt of Christian love to the people around, 
and if the Lord enkindle love and zeal, if 
He send forth laborers and establish the work 
of their hands, it ought to be less surprising to 
us than the absence of growth and almost of 
pulsation. “TI have chosen you,” said our 
blessed Lord, “ that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain ; 
that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in 
my Name He may give it to you.” This is 
a subject of interest and deep concern. Our 
feelings have been expressed on pages 473 
and 505. 


Dustin YEARLY MEETING opened at the 
hour of noon on Fourth-day, Fourth month 
27th, attended with that solemnity which on 
such occasions is always desirable and always 


cause of thankfulness. James Owen, of N. 
America, was present, and credentials were 
presented by Edwin O. Tregelles and Wm. 
Edward Turner, both of England. After 
necessary details of organization the London 
Epistle was read. At a future sitting Samu- 
el Bewley was appointed Clerk, and Jonathan 
Goodbody and John R. Wigham assistant 
Clerks. Epistles from abroad were received 
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and answers issued. The subject of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drink took a strong 
hold on the meeting. Also the extension of 
aid tothe Freedmen—the movement in N. Car- 
olina—the First-day school question (which 
seems to have been well appreciated,) &e. 
These and other subjects appear to have been 
considered in unfeigned love to the brethren, 
according to the Monthly Record, from which 
we make a brief abstract. Near the close, 
James Owen expressed “heartfelt rejoicing 
that the restraining and constraining power 
of the Spirit had been abundantly felt, and 
that there had been experienced a large 
measure of that liberty which is to be found 
wherever the Spirit of the Lord reigns.” 


$9 


New York Yearty Meetinc.—Letters 
received just as we are going to press, enable 
us to report the opening of this interesting 
body on the morning of Sixth-day the 27th 
ult., “after a season of reverent waiting 
upon the Lord, during which vocal prayer 
ascended, craving a blessing not only upon 
the convocation, but also upon those unable 
to come up to the solemn feast.” 

Of the fifty-eight representatives from the 
ten Quarterly Meetings, fifty-two answered to 
their names. A Christian welcome was ex- 
tended to beloved Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings. Credentials were presented as fol- 
lows: From New England Y. M., Jane C. 
Minot; from Philadelphia Y. M., Samuel 
Bettle; from Baltimore Y. M., Deborah C. 
Thomas; from North Carolina Y. M., Allen 
Jay; from Indiana Y. M., Robert W. Doug- 
las; from Western Y. M., Eli Newlin, ac- 
companied by Jehu Newlin, David J. Me- 
Millan, accompanied by Robert W. Hodson ; 
from Iowa Y. M., David Hunt, Lindley Mur- 
ray Hoag, James E. Bailey, accompanied by 
George E. Hunnicutt, from Canada Y. ©; 
Eliza H. Varney. Our correspondent says: 


‘*The presence of these dear Friends, as well as 
those without minutes, was regarded as evidence of 
the Lord’s continued favor to this part of His heri- 
tage.” 


Epistles, acceptable and edifying, were re- 
ceived from all the Yearly Meetings who 
maintain this brotherly interchange of cor- 
respondence, so promotive of “the edifying 
of the body of Christ,” and which the Church 
has proved available “unto the edifying of 
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itself in love.” To answer these as ability 
may be granted, a large committee was ap- 
pointed. Upon the nomination of the rep- 
resentatives, William Wood was appointed 
Clerk, and Augustus Taber Assistant Clerk. 

[Further particulars postponed for want of 
space.] 

Tue Frrst-pay Scnoot ConrEeRENCE AT 
New York was held in the large room of 
the Yearly Meeting-house on Sixth-day eve- 
ning, 5th mo. 27th, Henry Wood acting’ as 
Chairman, Lindley Murray Ferris, Secretary. 


‘The subject of uniform lessons for all Serip- 
tural Schools within our limits was considered, and 
a committee appointed to select or prepare such a 
series as way opens for it: after which Robert W. 
Douglas, William G. Hubbard and Allen Jay made 
interesting remarks of a general character.”’ 


ee 


Tue Assocratep Ex. Com. on InpIAn 
AFrratrs convened, with full attendance, at 
Damascus, Fifth mo. 18th, Dr. James E. 
Rhoads and Parvin Wright being also pres- 
ent, the former at the request of the Wash- 
ington Committee, the latter by invitation of 
the Committee on Education. Various de- 
tails of important business claimed their dili- 


gent attention. It is intended to present next 
week reports from the sub-committees. 

It issatisfactory to observe that our Friends 
are alive to the necessity of strictest integrity 
in everything regulating intercourse with and 
transactions bearing upon this greatly wronged 


people. The vast importance of this is the 
oceasion which prompted the President to 
place the present responsibility upon Friends, 
and it was this which influenced us in accept- 
ing the arduous trust. Truly all who enter 
upon this work ought to be men fearing God, 
hating covetousness, and free from all taint 
as to their character for uprightness. 

To the down-trodden, wasting remnants of 
the North American Aborigines, the stronger 
race which has superseded them ought to 
show sympathy, Christian kindness and gen- 
erosity. Alas that simple justice should be 
withheld ! Alas that a selfish and treacherous 
policy should have been pursued! Alas that 
the examples of those who have influenced 
them most, should have been demoralizing 
and unchristian, stimulating to revenge, and 
cultivating vice instead of virtue. 

It is gratifying to notice the vigilance of 
our Friends in appointing a committee upon 
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Trader’s Licenses—also their watchful care 
and strict scrutiny to abate and if possible to 
end the extensive frauds growing out of the 
ill-advised practice of some of the Red Men 
in conferring powers of attorney for the col- 
lection of large claims, those who thus acted 
for them having taken advantage of their 
ignorance and retained an enormous percent- 
age as commission. 

The appointment of our dear Friend Dr. 
Wn. Nicholson as general agent for the As- 
sociated Ex. Com. to look after the rights 
and interests of the Indian at the seat of na- 
tional government, &c., appears to us a wise 
and important measure. 

The subjects which claim their attention, 
the points to be guarded with wisdom and 
firmness, are indeed numerous. One of these 
is indicated by the following excellent min- 


ute: 

*‘It is a matter of concern with this committee, 
not only on account of the interests of the Indians, 
but for the reputation of Truth and of the religious 
Society of which we are members, that any Friends 
who may contemplate establishing new homes upon 
the public lands of the West, should carefully dis- 
criminate between such as have been regularly 
opened to settlement by the Government, and those 
to which the Indians’ title has not yet been lecally 
extinguished. We would affectionately and earn- 
estly entreat such Friends to great caution, lest 
they may be led, ina moment of temptation, to a 
practical denial of the rights solemnly guaranteed 
to the Indians—weaken the hands of the Society at 
large to labor in behalf of this oppressed people— 
and abridge or destroy the work of grace in their 
own hearts.”’ 


Some considerations being entertained 
whether the Kaw Indians may profitably re- 
main on their present reserve in Kansas, it 
was decided that the Washington Committee 
should watch the legislation relative to this 
tribe: and the following judicious minute 
was placed on record: 


‘*It is, however, distinctly understood that this 
committee is rigidly opposed to the compulsory re- 
moval of Indians from reservations to which their 
occupancy is legally complete, and also the com- 
pulsory sale of any part of such reservations.”’ 


We gratefully acknowledge the fidelity 
with which the committee labor as représen- 
tatives of their fellow-members of the Society 
of Friends, and we trust that a due appreci- 
ation of the work we have consented to enter 
upon, will be manifested by proper liberality 
in furnishing, to those. whom we have thus 
deputed, the requisite funds. The Apostle 
James, who was zealous that faith should 
give evidence and bear fruit in good works, 
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gives a hint which properly applies to this 
matter : 


**Tf a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them: depart 
in peace—be ye warmed and filled; notwithstand- 
ing ye give them not those things which are need- 
ful to the body ; what doth it profit? Even so faith, 
if it have not works, is dead, being alone.’’ 


2+ 


Tue ConpITION OF THE INDIANS.—Our} 
Superintendent, Enoch Hoag, in a letter to| 


the Associated Ex, Com., dated Fifth month, | 
12th, says: 

**T am hopeful for peace and improvement in all 
parts of the Superintendency. Rumors of war are 
rije in the press, but in this quarter there is no 


cause tor it. The area of agriculture is largely in- 
creased in several of the tribes.” 


Gen. Cox, Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
dressed a letter to a Convention of the U. S. 
Indian Commission, recently held in New 
York. After stating the earnest desire of the 
Commission and of the President—“ to estab- 
lish a cordial connection between the officers 
of the Indian service and those citizens who 
are in earnest in their wish to make our In- 
dian policy one of which a civilized nation 
need not be ashamed,” he says: 


‘‘The appointment of Friends to the several | 
agencies was another step in the same direction. It | 
was Gesigned to proclaim to those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Indians that we wished 
our agents to be co-workers with the missionaries, 
and to assist their work instead of thwarting it. 
The Government has thus held out its hand to the 
moral aud religious people of the country, and in- 
vited closer co-operation and a more intimate mu- 
tual understanding in the efforts to save from 
destruction, both physical and moral, the remnants 
of the original inhabitants of the land. Pardon me 
for saying that this response has neither been as | 
prompt nor as hearty as we thought we had a right 
to expect. We hoped for a concentration of benev- 
olent effort, and a revival of missionary enterprise 
in this direction, which would, at least, equal what 
we are willing to do for foreign heathen. The 
Friends have shown praiseworthy interest in the 
agency under the charge of members of their so- 
ciety, and have had committees of their own to 
visit them, and to give them both moral and ma- 
terial aid. But what have others done? With the 
bright exception of the Santee Sioux mission, we 
have heard of but little-here. The one practical 
thing I have to say is that in the administration of 
Indian affairs, as an officer of the Government, and 
in behalf of the President, I ask the orgauized help 
of the people of the land ; and J tell you that unless 
we have it, on a scale entirely beyond anything hith- 
erto attempted in this direction, the doom of the In- 
dian is sealed, and a quick extermination with the 


sword would be mercy compared with the influence of 
our civilization.” 


At this Convention, (over which our Friend 
Benjamin Tatham presided), an address to 
the citizens of the United States was adopted, 
fully endorsing the just, humane and pacific 


} 
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policy of President Grant. Speeches were 
made by Downing, Chief of the Cherokees, 
V. Collyer, Col. Tappan, Dr. Holdrich and 
others, and the Convention was fully awak- 
ened, says the N. Y. Observer. 


‘to the importance of taking up more earnestly 
the cause of the Indians, and demanding that they 
shall be treated as friends, furnished with ample 
reservations, be honorably dealt with, and provided 
with the means of education and a comfortable liv- 
ing, instead of being given up to the perfidy of 
agents and the mercy of the sword.’’ 


ee 
DIED. 

RICHARDSON.—On the 28th of Fourth month, 
1870, Joseph Strangman Richardson, of Waterford, 
Ireland, aged 53 years. [On the day previous to his 
death, his name being called up in Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, his critical condition was referred to, and 
he was spoken of as ‘‘a remarkable example of 
humility and earnestness of character.’’ A Friend 
rom Waterford testified of him: ‘‘One thing after 
another he had believed himself called upon to give 
up for the Lord’s sake, and he always seemed to 
keep his mind free from worldly things, despite the 
large and active nature of his business.’’ On the 
announcement in the Yearly Meeting of his death, 
the trust was expressed ‘‘that God had taken him 
in mercy to where he shall ever be in joy and rest 
—taken him from sickness and sorrow and suffer- 
ing.’’] 

WILSON.—On the 9th of Eleventh month, 1869, 
in his 38th year, Reuben Wilson, a member of New 
Salem Monthly Meeting, Ind. Having whilst in 
health choeen the Lord for his portion, He did not 
leave him in time of need. 

SCHENCK.—Suddenly, on the 21st of Eleventh 
month, 1869, Mary, wife of John Schenck, in the 
43d year of her age; a member of Bridgeport Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. Though living remotely from those 
of her own Society, and seldom privileged to attend 
its meetings, she was strongly attached to its prin- 
ciples. The comforting assurance is entertained 
that our loss is her everlasting gain. 

MOORE.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 1870, 
Morris Moore, in his 37th year; a member of Toledo 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas. He was called home in 
the beginning of a career of usefulness in the pro- 
motion of the cause of Peace. From his fervent 
prayers for the Church and the world, and from 
precious words uttered a short time before his 
peaceful close, his bereaved family and a large 
circle of sympathizing friends have the cheering 
evidence of his readiness for heaven. 

WATKINS.—Near Pickrelltown, Ohio, on the 6th 
of Fifth month, 1870, Louisa, daughter of Robert J. 
and Lydia Watkins, in the 27th year of her age; a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. In the illness 
and death of this dear Friend, the reality and truth- 
fulness of those beautifal lines were strikiugly ex- 
emplified — 

* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.’ 
Throughout her afflictions she was favored with 
calmness and resignation, and her countenance 
beamed with animation as she spoke of the joys 
that awaited her, through the love and mercy of 
her Heavenly Father. She spoke most touchingly 
of her dear departed brother, who preceded her 
but a few weeks, saying, ‘‘I feel him to be so near!” 
She referred to her life as having been bright, hope- 
ful and happy, and mentioned a special visitation 
of Divine Love in her early years. She spoke of 
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her failings, but said: ‘‘I think my heart is clean 
now. And oh! I want us all to meet in Heaven 
without the loss of one.’? Thus was ber mind borne 
above the incidents of mortality, and fixed upon 
Christ Jesus the eternal Rock,—her sweet expres- 
sions of hope and trust in whom, and the peaceful 
confidence which pervaded her apartment, were 
solemcly impressive, and in the minds of some 
magnified the Divine Grace which was sufficient and 
triumphant in nature’s extremity. 

MOORE.—On the 4th of Fifth month, 1870, in 
her 9th year, Mary E. Moore, daughter of Thomas 
and Martha Moore, members of Grove Mo. Meeting, 
Indiana, 

GRIFFIN.—At Centreville, Ind., on the 5th of 
Second month, 1870, Sarah, widow of Jacob GrPffiin, 
in the 88th year of her age; a member of West 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.— Near Centreville, Ind., Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Jehu and Mary Cook, (both deceased, ) aged 


nearly 22 years ; a member of West Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 


Scuoo. on Mount Lesanoy.—M. A. Longstreth 
acknowledges with pleasure the receipt of seven 
dollars from “‘ some readers of the Review in Cin- 
cinnati, who are much interested in Syria,’ and 
two dollars from a ‘ Pilgrim in Philadelphia.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fayette Co., Onto, 4th mo. 17th.— Fair- 
field, one of the oldest Monthly meetings con- 
nected with Indiana Y. M., held its 740th 
session at Walnut Creek in this county on 
the 19th ult. At that time one hundred and 
eight persons were received into membership 
by request. Fifty-one had been received the 
previous month. Other applications are now 
pending. Preparations are made to build a 
meeting house near Londonderry. The open- 
ing to receive Friends and their testimony 
continues to enlarge. At each of our five 
meetings we have a good First-day Scripture 
school. In some of them circular meetings 
are held for Bible and Tract reading. We 
do not have any meetings set off especially 
for prayer ; we desire that all our meetings 
may be held in the true spirit of prayer 
as esseutially connected with true spiritual 
worship. We believe that the nearer we live 
to the principles of Christianity as maintained 
by the first members of our beloved Society, 
the stronger will we be, and the more will 
our labors be blessed. We rejoice in believ- 
ing that our good Master has opened a large 
field for labor in this Monthly Meeting, which 
spreads into six counties. ° ‘ ‘ 
GERSHOM PERDUE. 
MarrinsviL_e, O.—Fairfield Quarterly 
Meeting which occurred here 4th mo. 30th, 
was the largest ever held at this place, the 
increased membership since the preceding 
Quarterly Meeting being, I believe, over three 
hundred. It wasa highly favored meeting,— 


unity prevailing, I mention this to show’ 
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that real Quakerism is the same as in the 
days of George Fox, and that it needs no 
new dress. 


~ INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Passages of Letters from Jacob and Ann Crowley. 
Sac anp Fox Acgncy, Inp. Terr., 4th mo, 17, 1870. 

Our three men with wives and children all 
lodged in a tent bought at Lawrence. Some 
nights we could get straw or leaves, but the 
most of the time we spread a quilt on the 
bare ground. We had a chapter read, and a 
religious sitting daily, with but few excep- 
tions—and I believe the Lord was with us 
daily. We arrived here the 24th of Third 
mo. We met Thos. Miller on his way to 
Lawrence, three days before we arrived here. 

First-day, the 27;h, was held the first meet- 
|ing for worship at this agency. It was a good 
meeting: the Lord was with us and blessed 
us. At two in the afternoon we have a First- 
day school: the Doctor is teacher. Our mid- 
week meeting is Fifth-day eve. The next 
Fourth-day after arriving here, Dr. J. E. 
Rhoads and Thos. Wistar were here, having 
visited the different agencies. They gave us 
good words of encouragement, and were com- 
torted a little themselves to find some with 
whom they could feel unity of spirit in this 
distant land, and who had in love to the 
whole human family made the required sacri- 
fice, and were contented and willing to trust 
to the Lord for all comforts, both spiritual 
and temporal. We moved into the doctor's 
house the next Second-day after we got here. 
Eliza and Leah thought the house was too 
small for their families, as they take the 
boarders. There is no floor to the house. 
Jacob made a form of rails for bedsteads. My 
cupboard for dishes is a box 2} feet by 16 in. ; 
the tin-ware all hang upon the logs. The 
grass is three or four inches high under the 
bed. We have no chairs yet, but we expect 
some in a week or two. 


—— 


18th. Thos. Miller 
arrived here Seventh-day, and was with us at 
meeting yesterday, to our comfort, One In- 
dian sat with us a part of the meeting yester- 
day. I like the Indians better than | ex- 
pected. They are all friendly. A large 
number have been in to see us, They look 
better and dress better than I expected. There 
is one named Joanna who can talk English. 
I always enjoy her visits. She has a babe 
four months old on her back : her husband is 
a cripple. The weather has been pleasant, 
with a few showers. The trees are green— 
grass four or five inches high—plenty of prai- 
rie flowers. We gathered the first flowers on 
| the 19th of Third month, and they have been 
}abundant ever since. Rosa keeps a bouquet 
about all the time. As to our food, we have 
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very nice flour, raised in Arkansas. We have 
no bacon but what was left that we bought 
at Lawrence, but they expect a supply of 
meat and fish soon. We have venison that 
the Indians bring to the store; also golden 
syrup, beans, dried apples, rice, sweet pota- 
toes, &e. We are all contented and well 
pleased with our situation. 

Fourth mo. 24th.—Our little meeting was 
held to-day at ten, and school directly after 
meeting: all our little band present. I felt 
that the Lord was with us, even in the first 
moment that we dropped into silence, and 
realized that though we were separated from 
our friends and the meetings of which we were 
members, we were as near to Jesus and as 
near Heaven. The “ Reviews” are welcome 
messengers to us all. Mary P. CROWLEY. 


Sac anv Fox Acgncy, 4th mo, 20, 1870. 

We left Lawrence at 5 P.M. on the 9th of 
Third month, as I anticipated in my last let- 
ter, in covered emigrant wagons, six in num- 
ber. We travelled 10 miles, and camped 
about 9 P. M., and spent the night comfort- 
ably. I bought a tent in Lawrence, to shel- 
ter the women and children. We started 


with nearly 300 lbs. of provisions, consisting 
of bacon, flour, potatoes, cheese, bread, &c., 


to support our party, consisting of ten grown 
persons and four children. 

10th. After breakfast we had a comfortable 
season of retirement before the Lord. We 
were delayed here until noon, and then went 
as far as Ottawa, fifteen miles, in quite a 
stormy south wind. The dust blew freely, 
but we camped in good season in some timber. 

11th. We waited patiently as we could for 
the team to come from the old agency. It 
arrived at night, and camped near us. 

12th. Very cold—snowing some. Took 
breakfast, and started at 7 o’clock: drove 
twenty-two miles to-day. The men walked 
most of the time, but the women and chil- 
dren, who were all in one wagon, suffered 
with the cold. The dast blew so that we 
could scarcely see from one wagon to another; 
but at night we found a good place to camp, 
on Mill Creek) where we had a good supper: 
and after presenting ourselves before the Lord, 
and imploring Him to watch over us, we re- 
tired for the night. 

13th. We came on twenty-six miles, pass- 
ing but few houses, and camped at Neosho 
Falls. Our route so far has been mostly over 
a beautiful country. 

14th. A very cold day—wind north-east; 
about as rough as I ever experienced. We 
all suffered with the dust and cold—some of 
us nearly froze. We came twenty-two miles, 
and camped in some rocks. Some of us sat 
up all night to heat stones, to keep the rest 
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from freezing. This night will long be re- 
membered by us. There was one load of po- 
tatoes in the train which froze, and we only 
saved three bushels out of the whole load. 

15th. It was so cold we only came ten 
miles to the Verdigris River. The women 
improved the leisure time in cooking at a 
house near by. There is some murmuring, 
but I beliéve all are ready to go ahead and 
see the end of the race. 

Fourth-day, 16th. We left our fine camp- 
ing-ground in the timber, and started again 
into the cold, bleak wind, which blew with 
unabated fury, and travelled sixteen miles. 
Camped on Fall River, two miles south of 
Fredonia, the county seat of Wilson Co. 
Here my wife cooked quite a lot of bread at 
the house of one Richardson, who seemed 
pleased to render us such a favor. 

17th. A fine morning. After breakfast we 
proceeded, and passed over a rough country 
to Bee Creek, twenty-five miles, where we 
camped near a house in a good location. We 
had a good little meeting this evening. Some 
of the teamsters met with us. 

18th. Owing to detention, we only drove 
fifteen miles to day, which brought us to the 
banks of the Cana, two miles into the Indian 
Territory, and making 147 miles from Law- 
rence, according to driver’s measure. The 
country looks well, being well watered and 
timbered. The flowers are in bloom along 
the roadside. The wind south to-day, and 
blows quite hard. 

19th. We began to see some Indians, and 
lots of ponies and cattle grazing on the prai- 
rie. We are now in the Delaware country, 
and there are several houses on our road. 
They wear citizetis’ clothes, and do quite a 
business at farming. We drove twenty-three 
miles, and camped on big Cana. 

20th. Left at 8 A.M., and passed through 
the prettiest country I have yet seen. I 
walked on ahead until noon, to enjoy the 
beautiful scenery. We are now in the Chero- 
kee Nation. They also dress like the whites, 
and have considerable stock, consisting of 
cattle, ponies and swine. At our sitting this 
evening, we felt that the Lord had been good 
to us thus far, and preserved us in health 
and strength. 

Second-day, 21st. Started at 7, and arrived 
at Delaware Creek at noon: got some dinner 
on the open prairie in a hot sun. Soon after 
leaving we met our Agent, Thomas Miller, on 
his way to Lawrence, with whom we passed 
a few words, 1nd received good counsel, 
Passed on to the Arkansas River. Reached 
it at suuset, having come twenty-three miles. 

22d. We doubled teams here and crossed 
in safety: came twenty miles over a rugged 
road. The soil is red this side of the river— 
timber poor and small. Our course now is 
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nearly west-southwest from the river to our 
agency. It has previously been nearly south. 

23d. Passed the Polecat stream at 8 A.M., 
and overtook another team loaded for our 
agency, which had come on thus far alone. 
We travelled twenty-five miles and camped 
in the timber, having come over some more 
quite rough country. 

Fifth-day the 24th. I got up at 3.30, made 
a fire and got breakfast. Left at 6 A.M., and 
came through a rough timbered country to 
the Deep Fork, only two miles from the 
agency. Here we again doubled teams and 
crossed the river. Came on to the agency, 
where we arrived at 3 P.M. Were kindly 
received by the doctor in charge, (David 
Williams,) who did all in his power to make 
us comfortable; and we were soon safely 
housed in some tents prepared for us, and put 
up our stoves, which we brought from Law- 
rence, and went to housekeeping. 

25th. We went to finishing off a log house, 
which had been partly built for the doctor. 
The only building here is a storehouse, 16 by 
32, kept by Rankin & Co., in which they keep 
articles to eat and wear. The situation is a 
panes one, overlooking a country about 

alf prairie and the rest timber, mostly white 
oak and of fair quality—plenty of sandstone 
ledges, both white and red. They have one 
well on the premises completed. 

26th. We got the doctor’s house covered 
and chinked up to-day, so that we had a good 
meeting in it on the 27th, which was owned 
and blessed by the Master’s presence. And 
if there ever was a place that needed true and 
faithful Friends, who will live up to their 
profession as patient, faithful watchmen over 
the flock, remembering our accountability, 
it is here. We need the prayers of all the 
Lord’s people. 


JacosB CROWLEY. 
Direct—Sae and Fox Agency, Ind. Terr., 
via Okmulgee, Creek Nation, Ind. Terr. 
et ee 
From Chambers’ Journal. 


SEA DRIFT. 


Deep-sea currents are the pulses of the 
ocean. Vibrating with ceaseless motion, they 
keep it in strong healthy activity, preserve 
its waters from corruption and its myriad life 
fron annihilation, and soften the extremes of 
climate along its shores. The warm and 
over-salted water of the tropics is mingled 
with that which is fresher from river mouths, 
and colder from chill, unsunned regions both 
north and south. Nothing disturbs the grand 
equilibrium of nature. There is an ebb and 
flow, constant as the tides, of this vast assem- 
blage of watery forces, too gentle to uproot 
the most fragile coral fan, too strong for the 
mightiest storm toturn aside. This is a king- 
dom that knows no disloyalty. Its laws, at 
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least those few that are as yet discovered, 
have remained unchanged for thousands, per- 
haps millions of years, and are still in opera- 
tion, ruling and guiding the same species of 
living creatures that existed from the earliest 
ages. One of these fixed laws has been de- 
monstrated by an American geographer of 
the sea. It is, that wherever a current runs, 
whether of warm or cold water, another, gen- 
erally of opposite temperature and density, 
returns to supply its place. Thus the sea is 
never at rest. We do not here intend to 
present a general view of the rivers of the 
ocean, but of those substances borne along by 
their waters, and deposited often at great dis- 
tances from their native shores. ‘Trivial in 
themselves, they act a part of some impor- 
tance in the complicated physical system of 
the world. 

The inhabitants of the sea are fiercer than 
those of the land, all or nearly all being car- 
nivorous, and preying upon each other. 
Various regions or zones are inhabited by 
certain fishes and other animals peculiar to 
them, and found in no other parts. Some- 
times they travel to find food, but those great- 
er travellers, the currents, bring them large 
supplies too. The Gulfstream carries im- 
mense numbers of the jelly-like medusz north- 
ward, to be eagerly devoured by the Green- 
land whale, whose huge body is chiefly sus- 
tained by such apparently trifling food. It is 
well known that the narrowness of its throat 
prevents it from swallowing anything larger 
than shrimps and small crabs. Meduse 
abound in the polar seas, sometimes to such 
an extent as to calm ruffled water, but the 
amount drifted from the tropics is not too 
much to make up for its constant destruction 
by this animal. The great nursery of ma- 


.| rine life is in the Pacific and Indian oceans, 


There the warm, placid waters are seen tinged 
for miles with crimson, yellow or white, 
by millions of infusoria, whose curious forms 
are only revealed by the microscope. There 
whole fleets of the ‘‘ Portuguese man-of-war’’ 
and “ Sallee-man,” as sailors call the nauti- 
lus and velella, are setting out with the gen- 
tle drift currents on a long voyage that has 
no end for them but death, and a sinking into 
unfathomable depths of still, dark water be- 
low, where their delicate shells add to the 
crust of dead organisms ever forming freshly 
upon the sea-floor. 

The general drift of the sea is distinct from 
the motion of the currents, though it is not 
easy to say why they differ, as both appear to 
be affected by the same causes : derangement 
of equilibrium by a variance of temperatures, 
saltness, level, &c. From three to five tenths 
of a mile an hour is the usual speed of drift, 
but its influence is felt more or less over the 
whole breadth of an ocean; while the Gulf 
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Stream, for instance, flows at the rate of four 
knots an hour in the Florida pass, and its ex- 
tent and that of ordinary currents, are limi- 
ted to a certain area. The direction of the 
main drift is generally to and from the poles, 
with the equator as an actual boundary-line 
between ; bat it is turned aside by the earth’s 
rotation and the trend of the coast. 

Every current of importance is known on 
approaching it by a rippling motion along 
its edge, and the quantity of sea-weed float- 
ing with it. When a large space to the right 
of a current is covered with floating but sta- 
tionary masses of weed, it is called a sargasso. 
It appears to be a law, that whatever loose 
drift-matter may be carried by a current, 
should be chiefly cast off to the right; that 
is, when the current is tolerably strong, and 
meets with no opposition from conflicting 
streams. This is especially the case when 
currents flow in a circle, as in the North Pa- 
cific and Atlantic. Maury counts five true 
sargassos, the principal one lying in the pool 
to the right of that majestic king of ocean 
rivers, the Gulf Stream, to whom the British 
Islands owe the mildness of their climate. 
Over this, called in distinction the Sargasso 
Sea, weed is not evenly spread, but occurs in 
thick patches. Its appearance is well-known. 


Lying in broad masses, like meadows of 


parched grass, or in long, parallel, yellow 
strings, of a uniform species, the sargassum 
rises out of the water, always pointing to the 
wind, without leaving its place. There it has 
remained since the days of the first naviga- 
tors westward, to whose wondering eyes it 
looked solid as land. Thousands of marine 
animals, crabs, small fish, star-fish, sea-ur- 
chins and infusoria make it their home, find- 
ing a quiet refuge under its branching vege- 
tation from the attacks of their hungry 
brethren. Humboldt thinks the sargassum- 
weed has been torn by currents from its na- 
tive rocks, and that though it adheres firmly 
for some time, after fructification, it separ- 
ates easily ; while Meyen asserts, after a close 
examination, that it possesses only the mere 


semblance of a roet, and never could have! 


been attached to any solid foundation, but 
must grow, cast its seed, and perish floating. 
So that it is, perhaps, as much the offspring 
of the waves as the living creatures them- 
selves. Ifit does grow upon the rocky bot- 
tom, where is its birth-place? Far from these 
latitudes, undoubtedly, for the bed of the 
North Atlantic being pretty well mapped out 
now, we know that the “grassy sea” is no- 
where less than two thousand fathoms deep, 
and around its edges the water only shoals to 
seventeen hundred. Of course, no one needs 
to be told that at such a depth, it is scarcely 
possible that colored organisms, or even life 
at all, should exist ; and still more improba- 
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ble is it that there should be the least under- 
current or movement of the water. Never- 
theless, our knowledge is yet too slight to 
make any positive assértion. The universal- 
ly received theory of Edward Forbes, that all 
life and color ceased beyond three hundred 
fathoms, has been demolished by recent sound- 
ings, and it is difficult to assign to them a 
farther limit. 

The large patch of weed east of Cape Horn 
is not a true sargasso, but is probably 
drifted from Tierra del Fuego, where the 
giant algve grows in great quantities. Its rib- 
bon-like ends undulate on the surface of the 
water, when their roots are attached to rocks 
from five hundred to one thousand feet below. 
Parts of the Strait of Magellan are so much 
encumbered by it, that vessels get through 

wih difficulty. Almost without exception, 
the different kinds of kelp and wrack are of 
a sombre tint, generally olive eleesl: or of a 
brownish green. The delicate green and red 
varieties are small, and grow in shallow 
water close in shore. Small floating islands 
lof “long kelp” are frequently met with in 
the southern seas, especially near Cape Horn, 
warning the sailor to steel himself for battle 
with the mad, leaping waves of the stormy 
cape. Torn roughly from its sheltering bays, 
the sea-weed is hurried away by eddying cur- 


rents, or left to drift slowly in gray, shivering 


heaps over the rainy seas. A similar kind 
grows around the Kurile and Aleutian Is- 
lands, and along the north-west coast of 
America. Its stem is often three hundred 
feet long, bearing leaves of thirty or forty 
feet. Some kinds are annual, and grow to 
the length of forty feet in a single summer. 

Sea-weed is not without its uses. The im- 
mense quantities of wrack thrown upon the 
coasts of Scotland, Ireland and Iceland, are 
used by the poor for fuel and cattle-food, and 
the more delicate kinds are even eaten by 
themselves. Formerly, thousands of tona 
were used annually in the manufacture of al- 
kali. The edible bird’s nests found along 
the shores of the Java and Chinese Seas, are 
made by a swallow which feeds upon a spe- 
cies of floating sea-weed. From this it ex- 
tracts the glutinous substance forming the 
nest. This gelatine can be made artificially, 
if one may so call it, by boiling the weed; 
in some parts of the Indies it is really used in 
cookery. 

Seeds, plants, and even large trees are oft- 
en drifted across the seas to foreign shores, 
where they sometimes take root, if the soil 
and climate be favorable. Growing in the 
hot, rank moisture of a primeval forest, or 
among the reeds bordering a grassy upland, 
this living vegetation is swept away with its 
whole banks by the furious inundations of 
tropical rivers. It forms a sand-bank at the 
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river-mouth, which, in course of time, silts up| —it affords no peace to the offender himself. 
into a delta, generally an immense, thickly | On the contrary, it breaks up his former tran- 
wooded swamp of rich alluvial soil, tigers and | quillity, nor can he again find repose, except 
alligators infesting its gloomy depths. But| in the mercy of God—that mercy which is in 
a great part of this débris is driven out to sea. | Christ Jesus our Lord.” 























Mr. Bates says that in the flood season the 
Amazons bears along “a continuous line of 
uprooted trees and islets of floating plants ;” 
aud in the open sea, four hundred miles from 
its mouth, he saw “ patches of floating grass, 
mingled with tree-trunks and withered foli- 
age,’ among them fruits of a tree found only 
on the banks of the great river, the Ubussie 
palm. The floods of the Orinoco, the Congo, 
the Ganges, the Platte and the Mississippi, 
float out to sea similar natural raits. 
Among the Philippine and Molucca Islands 
they are met with, coming, probably, from 
the large Chinese rivers. Those of the Ori- 
noco are covered with water-plants in flower; 
and so solid are they, that many a cance is 
wrecked against them on dark nights as they 
come down with the swirling flood. The 
Mississippi tears away whole acres covered 
with wood; and one hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Ganyes, floating islands have 
been seen, composed of matted trees and soil 
with trees growing erect upon them. Many 
of these carry monkeys, storks, alligators, 
snakes and tigers. Generally victims of the 
next storm, a few may have sailed safely be- 
fore the steady summer winds to more than 
one lonely rock or sand-key, plants taken root, 
and animals multiplied there, before man 
came to reign over all. It is an interesting 
question to many, how animal and vegetable 
life spread over the earth; and our increas- 
ing knowledge of deep-sea currents explains 
much. All these things are received by the 
great universal ocean, 
far and wide. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SIN—REMORSE—MERCY. 


... If we allow the perfect holiness of tiam labor in foreign lands. Application to b+ made 


God, it is impossible for us to suppose, that a 
life of which the former part has been vicious, 
and the latter part virtuous, can be the same 
in His sight as a life spent in virtue from be- 
ginning to end; but here again we may ap- 
peal to experience. The sinner returns with 
the sacrifice of a broken heart to an offended 
Deity. Under these circumstances, does con- 
scieuce forego her office of condemning and 
punishing? Does remorse, the scourge which 
this just Judge employs, abate its force and 
subside into nothing? So far otherwise, that 
the deeper the repentance, the more appal- 
ling becomes the recollection of past trans- 
gression—the more intolerable the pain which 
that recollection occasions. Absolutely ne- 
cessary as is the penitence of such an offender 
—approved of God and rejoiced in by angels 





and by it distributed | the Treasurer of a wise man.— Wo. Penn. 





— Gurney’s Port 
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FINISH THY WORK-——-THEN REST. 








‘* Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’”’— 
Isatan xxxii. 20. 











Finish thy work—the time is short, 
The sun is in the west, 

The night is coming on—til! then 
Thivk not of rest. 























Yes! finish all thy work—then rest ; 
Till then, rest never; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 




















Finish thy work ; then wipe thy brow, 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 

Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 




















Finish thy work—then sit thee down, 
On some celestial hill, 

And of its strength-reviving air 
Take thou thy fill. 














Finish thy work—then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won; 

Hear from the throne the Master’s voice,— 
** Well done! Well done!’’ 

















Finish thy work—then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above; 

Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 




















Give thanks to Him, who held thee up 
In all thy path below ; 7 

Who gees thee; faithful unto death— 
And crowns thee now ! 


—- ~~ 


KNOWLEDGE is the treasure but Judgment 
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The Executive Committee of the ‘‘ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association of Indiana’’ would be glad to re- 
ceive information of any person feeling drawn to 
engage in the work of Teaching, or any other Chris- 





























| to the Secretary, Murray Suiptey, Cincinnati, O., 
| or to the Treasurer, Cuas. F. Corrix, Richmond, Ind. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreton Inreviicexce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 30th ult. 
Great Bairaty.—A bill disestablishing the Church 
| in Wales was considered in the House of Commons 
on the 24th, but not acted on. A bili removing the 
civil disabilities of clergymen who have resigned 
their clerical functions, passed to a second reading 
on the 25th, by a majority of only eight votes, 
against a strong opposition. The Irish land bill 
was reported from committee on the 26th, and on 
the 30th, was read a third time and passed. The 
House was informed of the reception by the Colonial 
Department of telegraphic dispatches, announcing 
that the Fenians had crossed the line into Canada, 
at different points, but that the President had is- 
sued a proclamation of warning, and troops had been 
sent to the frontier to prevent any violation of nen- 
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trality. The press generally expressed much satis- 
faction at the President’s action. 

France.—The project of a law has been intro- 
duced in the Legislative Body for reducing the 
salaries of members 50 per cent., the present salary 
being 30,000 frances (about $600) per annum. 

The committee of citizens which had been formed 
to promote the adoption of the plebiscitum desired 
to maintain their organization after the vote was | 
taken. The permission of the government was} 
necessary, and they applied to Ollivier, who de- 
clined to grant the desired authorization, declaring 
that the government could not sanction the creation 
of a permanent and irrespousible political body. A 
few days afterward, in the Legislative Body, an in- 
quiry as to the reasons for the dissolution of the 
committee was addressed to the Ministry, and Olli- 
vier made an explanation, which was considered so 
satisfactory that the House, by a large majority, 
voted to proceed to the order of the day, a course 
equivalent to a vote of confidence in the Ministry. 


Spaix,.—The Cortes is said to be averse to bestow- 
ing royal prerogatives on the Regent. At a recent 
session, Prim assured the adherents of Espartero 
that he considered the refusal of their chief as 
definitive, and they must now endeavor to consoli- 
date the regency. In acaucusof the country Depu- 
ties to the Cortes, held on the 27th, a proposition 
to invest Regent Serrano with royal attributes was 
lost, aiter a long debate, by a vote of 22 to 12, and 
the caucus adjourned without furtheraction. Gen. 
Prim had issued a circular to the Deputies, inform- 
ing them that it was of the utmost importance for 
all of them to be present on the 6th inst., as he 
would then explain all the efforts which the pro- 
visional government is making to settle the question 
of the throne, and would appeal to the Cortes to ar- 
rive at some solution. 


The Minister of the Colonies read in the Cortes, 
on the 28th, a draft of a law for the gradual extine- 
tion of slavery in all the Spanish possessions. It 
provides that children of slaves born since 1861 
shall be free, the government paying an indemni- 
ty of $50 each, and all born after the promalgation 
of this law shall be unconditionally free. Slaves 
who have fought in the Spanish service, and all 
over 65 years of age, are to be immediately set 
free. The proposition was favorably received by 
the Cortes. 

Some Englishmen were captured by brigands, 
within a few days, near Gibraltar, and the Spanish 
government was said to have ordered active efforts 
for their recovery, with precaution to avoid causing 
their murder, and to have promised the English 
Minister to refund any ransom that might be paid. 


Pxvssta.—Count Von Bismarck has proposed to 
the great Powers that they take joint action for the 
suppression of piracy in Chinese waters; and the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
it is said, have signified their acceptunce of the 
proposition. 

Becium.—The Chinese ambassadors have con- 
cluded their negotiations with the Belgian govern- 
ment, and will next visit that of Italy. 


Brazit.—In the Bmperor’s speech at the opening 
of the Chambers, the expected reference to the 
emancipation of the slaves was not made. 


Canapa.—A destructive fire occurred in a suburb 
of Quebec on the 24th ult., continuing for six hours, 
when a heavy rain checked its progress, and aided 
to extinguish it, The number of houses destroyed 
was estimated at 400, and a large number of fami- 
lies were thus rendered homeless. The pecuniary 
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loss was estimated by some at $400,000, by others, 
still higher. No lives were lost, and no person, it 
was believed, was seriously hurt. A fire in the 
woods, near the Saguenay river, has ravaged on 
area about five miles by thirty-six, and reduced 655 
families, numbering about 5000 persons, to abso- 
lute destitution. Six persons lost their lives. The 
origin of the conflagration is attributed to some 
farmers having set fire to the underbrash to clear 
the woods, at a time when the trees were unusually 
dry. 


Domesti0,—The anticipated Fenian movement on 
Canada, which called forth the President’s procla- 
mation, as mentioned last week, has been com- 
menced and appears to have completely failed. On 
the 25th ult., a body of about 250 men, commanded 
by **Gen.”’ O'Neil, attempted to cross the border 
near Franklin, Vt., and encountering a smaller 
force of Canadian troops, strongly intrenched, a 
skirmish ensued, without any decided result. Dur- 
ing its progress, O’Neil, being found a short dis- 
tance from his command, was arrested by U. 8. 
Marshal Foster and his deputy, put into a carriage 
and taken to St. Albans, where he was arraigned 
before a U. 8, Commissioner for violation of the 
neutrality laws, and in default of bail committed 
for trial. This arrest, and the failure to receive ex- 
pected reinforcements, disheartened the party, and 
those at this point gradually dispersed. Several 
other Fenian officers were arrested, and some arms 
and ammunition seized by U. 5. authorities. On 
the 27th, another party of about 350 passed the 
line at Trout River, »ear Malone, N. Y., and in a 
brief but sharp contest with a larger body of Cana- 
dian and British troops, were completely routed, 
and retreated in confusion. At this point, also, 
some arrests were made, and Gen. Meade, com- 
mander of the District, visited Malone and fur- 
nished U.S. troops to aid the civil authorities if 
needed. 


A break of communication has occurred in the 
French transatlantic telegraph between the Massa- 
chusetts coast and the islaud of St. Pierre, south of 
Newfoundland. Pending its repair, arrangements 
have been made for transmitting messages through 
the lines connected with the Anglo- American cable, 


Secretary Boutwell has directed sales to be made 
of $1,000,000 of gold weekly during the present 
month, on account of the U. 5. Treasury, and pur- 
chases’ of $3,000,000 of bonds in the same time, 
$2,000,000 each on three occasious, and $1,000,000 
on two others. 


Conoress.—The report of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the bill for enforcing the Fifteenth amend- 
ment has been adopted by both Houses. ‘lhe sec- 
tion authorizing the President to use the army and 
navy or militia to enforce the execution of the act, 
was modified so as to allow their use only when 
necessary to aid in the execution of judicial process 
under the act. The provisions designed to prevent 
fraudulent registration aud voting were retained, 
and applied to all registrations for State or other 
elections at which members of Congress also are to 
be chosen. The Senate passed the Legislative and 
Executive Appropriation bill and one appropriating 
$25,000 of the funds of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
aid of Wilberforce University, Ohio. The House 
passed the Diplomatic Appropriation bill, the Sen- 
ate joint resolution authorizing the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of the road, and a bill granting pensions 
to surviving soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812. 
A bill for redueing internal taxation has been un- 
der discussion, but not disposed of. 





